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A PROJECT TO IMPROVE THE TEACHING OF MALADJUSTED 
?^ REN <GRADES 2 TO 12) IN SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
THROUGH THE USE OF ADDITIONAL STAFF AND SUFFORTIVE SERVICE 

^cfwT« UATED * DATA WERE GATHEREC primarily by OBSERVATIONS, 
INTERVIEWS, AND QUESTIONNAIRES. GENERAL RECCWMENDATIONS WERE 
*T WOULD BE PREFERABLE TO HAVE FEWER BUT BETTER 
PROGRAMS, (2) CURRICULUM AND SPECIAL EDUCATION EXPERTS SHOULD 
DEVELOP AN APPROPRIATE PROGRAM FOR THESE CHILDREN, AND 
INNOVATIONS SHOULD BE BASED ON A STUDY OF THE LITERATURE ON 
SrEdAL EDUCATION, (THE BOARD OF EDUCATION IS NOW PREPARING 
SUCH A GUICE) , AND (3) WAYS SHOULD BE FOUND TO RECRUIT MORE 
TEACHERS. INCENTIVES MIGHT INCLUDE TUITION-FREE COURSES AND 
INCREMENTS IN CONJUNCTION WITH SPECIAL LICENSING. THE UNIQUE 

** THE FR0GRAM wERE DESCRIBED, AND THE PRINCIPAL AND 
TEACHERS* QUESTIONNAIRES, STUDENTS' SCHOOL ATTITUDE SCALE, AS 
WELL AS OTHER RELEVANT DATA WERE APPENDED . <NH) 
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I. Nature of the Project 

The purpose of the Board of Education project was to provide a prog- 
ram of educational and supportive services for socially maladjusted and 
emotionally disturbed children in grades 2 through 12 in selected schools. 

In addition to being atypical and er ~>tionally handicapped, these 
children are socially disadvantaged and come from, low socioeconomic 
income areas of the city. Many of them have interfered with the on-going 
educational programs in normal classes and have proved a threat to the 
health and safety of both themselves and other children. They have 
demonstrated an inability to profit from and function within educational 
programs in normal classes and were therefore transferred to special 
schools that provided classes designed to accommodate them. 

Through Title I, funds were made available for improving instruction 

f / 

of socially maladjusted children by providing additional "instructional 
personnel and supportive services in selected schools." 

The following programs were to receive supplementary supportive 
.services consisting of school psychologists, social workers, psychia- 
trists and school guidance counselors, 

A. Elementary Junior Guidance Classes 

B. Special Guidance Citizenship Classes 

C. Early Identification Program 

3>» ”600" Schools 

The "600" schools included in this project were also to receive additional 
instructional staff such as assistant principals, teachers, and librarians. 




The Board of Education pointed out that as a result of current identifi- 
cation and prevention programs , greater numbers of children were being referred 
to the special programs for the maladjusted. "The need for expansion of the 
program is acute.' 1 

Title I funds were to help provide the additional supportive services 
and instructional personnel necessary for the expansion of the program. 
Positions were to he distributed as follows: 



No. of 
School 


Program 


School 

Psychologist 


School 

Social 

Worker 


Part -Time 

School 

Psychiatrist 


Guidance 

Ccunselo: 


10 


Element ar 1 ' Junior 
Guidance Classes 


1 


4 


1 l/2 


11 


15 


Special Guidance 
Citizenship Classes 


0 


1 


1 l/2 


12 


10 


Early Identification 


4 


4 


4 


10 


16 


"600” Schools 


2 


2 


2 


15 



The additional instructional personnel which the "600" schools were to receive 
were the following: 



30 Assistant principals 
15 Library teachers 
15 School secretaries 
10 Youth workers 
80 Teachers 
2 Assistant Directors 
1 Stenographer 

64 hours of school aides per day 
$43,750 educational supplies 
$ 5,675 audiovisual equipment 



It was expected that with the expansion of supportive program of this 
nature, many more children in these disadvantaged area* would be expected to 
make a great improvement in their adjustment to society, their peers and 



themselves. 

Ihe major objectives of the supportive program under Title 1, as listed 
hy the Board of Education, were as follows: 

A. To increase- motivation for school, and toward a vocational goal 
commensurate with the child's ability. g0<u 

arithmetic 1 ^ a0ade “ ic schi , evem4nt > especially in reading and 

L 5J22Z Sty? get 810116 ^ peers ’ tfiachers ' <*« -«it. 
r;aimLrSf-L^e! SfaCt0ry ^ ° f Mhich a 

f ' + ?° develop effective economical procedures that will identify 
emotionally and socially disturbed children in the earliest grates . 

!/ e ? ource for disruptive children who are damaging 
«he normal functioning of the regular classes. 

development of serious maladjustment by helpin- 
disturbed children before their problems become deep-rooted. ? ° 

? coor dina*ed program that will include teacher selection, 
foom” t imne 8114 carefu Uy Planned curriculum with a rehabilitative 

I. To develop school and community resources that help to mitigate the 
various detrimental controls in the child's patholog^. 6 

Hha * exteat maladjustment is prevented through the 
sSSrtcS? w t 4 cental hygiene educational climate, in schools 
y teams of professionals from various disciplines. 

X. To identify individual school and community patterns which indicate 
probable success and/or failure for pupil adjustment? 
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II. Objectives of Evaluation 

In evaluating the program, the fundamental c aesti ww dfch wMc-l the in- 
vestigators were concerned were as follows: 

1. To what extent did the Board of Education carry out their plan 
to provide additional services and personnel? 

2. What was the effect of the additional educational and supportive 
services upon the program? 

3* What guidelines would help the Board plan the future course of the 
program? 



Ill* Evaluation P r ocedure s 

As called for in the proposed., an interim evaluation for the 1965 -66 school 
year was go he undertaken. It was suggested that the evaluators utilize city- 
wide standardised test results and other school records and d**ta as follows: 

A. Metropolitan Reading Test and Stanford Arithmetic Tests to 
measure individual academic gains — administered hy teachers 
as part of the City-Wide Testing Program. 

B. Specially constructed measures to assess pupils* attitude 
toward the school and the'- school program — administered by 
guidance counselors and other qualified individuals in con- 
sultation with members of the research team. 

C. A variety of techniques such as interviews, inventories and 
questionnaires designed to assess attitudes to self and peers. 

D. Other data, such as attendance records, evidence of cooperation 

in school activities and attitudes of teachers, guidance counselors, 
and parents. 

In vrder to "nsure maximum objectivity, two disinterested independent 
raters conducted ui interim evaluation of the project. The following evalua- 
tion procedures were employed: 

A. Observation : Research consultants separately and independently 
visited 4 out of 10 Early Identification Program schools and 5 
out of 16 "600" schools during June 1966 » Researchers were 
specifically looking tori 




a* Physical facilities in the school buildings. 

b. Size of classes* 

c. Teacher-pupil relationship; Was there any evidence of 
warmth and interest on the part of the teacher? What was 
tbs ssnnsr of the teacher? 

d. Peer-relationship: Was there a friendly tone in classroom, 
or were pupils quiet and not relating to one another? 

c« What was the teacher-counselor relationship? Was there a 
freedom and willingness for teachers to seek help and advice 
from counselors? 

f • What was the on-going activity in classrooms — working 
quietly? recreational? reading? group activities? 

£• What was the overall tone of classrooms: — were students 
enjoying the session? were they rowdy? were they seated 
in an informal manner? 

h. Were there any parents visiting teachers or the counselor? 

B. Interviews : The consultants separately and independently interviewed 
school personnel who were involved with the projects. Interviewees 
included principals, assistant principals, guidance counselors, social 
workers, psychologists and teachers. Some of the specific aims of the 
interview were to seek out the following: 

a. What materials, supplies or additional staff were received? 

b. How sere supportive services strengthened? What were the 
specific responsibilities of guidance counselors in the 
special programs? What were the actual functions of the 
social workers? What was the reaction of the teacher and 
principal to the increased services of the program? 

Did the teacher see any change in her pupils, due to the 
increase in supportive services? 

C. Conferences: Conferences were held separately and independently 

between consultants and various research personnel at the Bureau 
of Educational Research of the Board of Education and the Bureau 
of Child Guidance. Discussions concerned: 

a. The historical background of the program. 

b. The purpose and progress of the program. 

c. The anticipated problems. 

d* . How would they change the program, for optimum functioning? 




D. Questionnaires and Data : The Board of Education submitted to the 

consultants the following material relating to the Junior and 
Special Guidance Programs % (See Appendix) 

Instrument I . Principal Questionnaire (open end) 

Instrument II . Teacher Questionnaire (open end) 

Instrument III . Students’ School Attitude Scale. 

Instrument IV . Pupil Data Forms. 

Questionnaires were designed to get the reactions of the principals 
and teachers included in the program. Both questionnaires asked for 
(a) most and least effective expects of the program; (b) the parental 
attitude toward the program as judged by the teachers and principals; 
and (c) reccsfifuendations for the program. 

The Students’ School Attitude Scale was to be filled out by the 
teacher for each pupil in the Junior or Special Guidance' Program. Given 
seven descriptive ratings, teachers were to place a check in the box next 
to the rating which best applies to the pupil as he was in September 1964 
and as he is now in June 1966. 

Pupil Data Forms requested attendance records, average marks for 
English, Social Studies and Science, and scores for city-wide reading 
tests and mathematics tests for each pupil in the special program for 
the ’64 - '65. year and now in 1966. 

Also received was a 1969-66 Summary Report on Special Schools 
on Pupil Accounting . Twenty-seven questions pertaining to the ”600" 
schools were examined statistically. (See Appendix, Instrument V) 

The consultants also received five Summary Reports for 1965-66, 

prepared by guidance counselors involved in the Early Identification 

* 

Program. These reports contained an open-ended question requesting 



guidance counselor's suggestions and evaluation of the E.I-E. program. The 
answers were analyzed and categorised by the consultants. 

33. Previous Reports ; Where available, consultants secured and studied 

previous reports, in order to get a wider understanding of the background 

of the particular program. 

Limitations of Evaluation Procedures 

In examining available material, consultants found serious limitations 
which curtailed the usefulness and interpretab ility of the data. 

A. It seems impossible to determine whether effects are due to the 
general nature of the program or to increased supportive and educational 
services . 

B. There was evidence of inadequate initial planning by the Board of 
Education. Eval u ation techniques were not built into the experiment al 
design of the program, and base-line data was not available. 

C. It was not possible to follow the Board of Educations suggested 
evaluation procedures since data collected without controls are uninterpretable. 
Quantitative an alysis of data was not used, since pre- and post-measures could 
not be administered, due to the short duration of this evaluation study. 

D. Data received from the schools involved in Junior and Special 
Guidance programs were incomplete. In some cases, different marking 
systems were used, which made it impossible to compare schools. 

With regard to the Pupil Data Forms, for example, consultants found the 
following situation in the Junior Guidance Program: Of the 10 responding 

schools, six used letter grades (G, F, P = good, fair, poor), one used ' .. 
decimals (2.1) and three schools did not fill in any marks. With regard 



to the city-wide tests, 4 schools did not report any scores whatsoever ; 3 schools 
reported scores which were only teacher estimates and 3 schools had partial 
scores for reading and none in mathematics. 

Of the 15 schools involved in the Special Guidance program, 4 schools did 
not return the Pupil Pata Form; 2 schools did not report any marks at all, 4 
schools reported marks in terms of percentages and 5 used the letter -system. Gnly 
1 out of 11 schools reported full reading and math scores; the other 11 schools 
had partial scores, i.e., the 1965 reading scores but not the 1966 scores; the 
1965 math scores were not reported but the 19 66 scores were available. 

There were additional limitations within the specif " c projects which affected 
consultants 9 evaluation: 

E. She start of the evaluation of Title I by the consultants was officially 
June 1. This left but one month in which to carry out the various procedures and 
site visits necessary for effective evaluation. Consultants felt that more time 

9 

was needed to set up evaluative procedures and that June, the last month of the 
school year, is the worst time for site visits, interviews and observations, 

F. Whenever raters wished to visit selected schools involved in the various 
programs, it was necessary to make appoicfeajli^. and to announce the approximate 
day and time in advance. In several instances, the dates were found to be incon- 
venient to a particul ar school. The consultants felt that where classroom pro- 
cedures were to be observed, the “formality” of appointments was unnecessary and 
tended to make for an unnatural classroom situation and a self-consciousness on 
the part of the teacher. 

0. In several cases, raters were not permitted the freedom of selecting a 

particular data to observe, but were directed into rooms selected by the host 

* > 

' * 

schools. 










' H. In several cases , the principal's presence or near-presence a n d the 

fact that the principal selected .teachers to be interviewed hindered candid 
consult ant -teacher interviews. 

I. It must be emphasized that the evaluation is based on participants' 
perceptions, i.e., teacheo, principals. The questionnaires were not made up by 
the evaluation team, but by the Board of Education. 

IV. Results 

Findings pertaining to this project will be discussed separately for each “ 

program: Junior Guidance, Special Guidance, Early Identification Program and "600” 
schools. 

Junior Guidance Program 

> Uhder Title I, ten elementary schools were designated by the Board of Edu- 

cation to receive educational and si^portive services for the establishment of 
additional Junior Guidance Classes. Schools with Junior Gui dan ce Classes re- 
ceived positions of school psychologist, social worker, guidance counselor and part- 
time psychiatrist. The Program aims to provide emotionally-disturbed children with 
a therapeutic and rehabilitative educational program through a track of special 
classes in grades 2 to 6. 

Evaluation is based on Principals* and Teachers' Questionnaires received' by 
the research team from all 10 schools involved in t v e Program. In addition, one 
rater held phone inquiries with principals and guidance counse’ ors in 8 out of 
10 schools. 

Unique Features of Junior Guidance Program* 

1. Schools with Junior Guidance classes were given additional teaching positions— 
making three teachers for two small classes. As reported by teachers, this third 
teacher offers the following advantages: 




A* Evaluation of children reflects opinions and approaches of 3 teachers 
rather than one, 

B. Children benefit from team approach in planning ozid pooling of informs* 

tion. 

C. Great help in remedial work with children; the low teacher-pupil ratio 
®ekes for an almost one— to— one tutorial relationship « 

D. Children are enabled to work on their own level at their own pace. 

£. Ertra teacher is helpful in situations of classroom "emergency" or 

’urgency." 

2. Junior Guidance Classes are run on the "closed register" system whvi a child 
is placed in the class at the start of the semester, he remains there until the 
end of the semester. Teachers reported the following advantages from the closed 
register system. 

A. Protects children from the confusion of constant pupil mobility which 
would otherwise occur. 

Prevents break in continuity of therapeutic environment. 

C. Prevents d&ss from becoming a dumping ground for children with disci- 
pline problems. 

Effective Aspects of junior Guidance Program 

Guidance counselors and principals reported the following oift-ima as advantages 
of the program: 

1. C hi l d ren were being reached who might otherwise go on for years without 
receiving help. 

2. Junior Guidance placement has eliminated "non promotion" which might have 
occurred if children had remained in regular classes. 

3. The program has been instrumental in preventing many suspensions which 
might otherwise have occurred. 
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4. Follow-ip shows good adjua of those pig>ils who were returned to 
regular cla s ses . 

_• _ • 

5. The Junior Guidance Program provides a synthesis of c lini cal and class- 
room approaches. 

Teachers involved in the Junior Guidance Program reported the following gains 
to pupils: 

1. Pqpils received benefits of team planning and cooperation between teacher,. 

guidance counselor and clinical staff. 

• . • 

2. Pupils received a positive group experience from the balanced group situ- 
ation where 2 types of children are put together— the acting out and the withdrawn. 

3. The nature of the program made for continual evaluation of children's 
progress by the teachers. 

4. The Jfcnior Guidance class environment is supportive and, psychologically 
attuned to the emotionally disturbed ihild by providing the following features: 

A. Hon punitive atmosphere 

B. Small classes (between 10 and 15) 

C. Few restraints on pupils 

D. Non-participation if child so desires 

F. Seating flexibility 

F. Frequent play periods 

G. Lunch served in the classroom 

H. Milk served as snack 

X. Children enter class without formal lineup 

Teachers also reported that the Junior Guidance Program benefited them 



directly as follows: 



1* Because the disruptive children were no longer in the regular class , 
the teacher was enabled to carry on her class work with little interruption. 

« # si • 

2. Weekly meetings with guidance counselors .and supervisors provided a 

> 

sharing of opinions and. a pooling of information. 

3* guidance counselor acted as a consultant and support to the teacher. 

4. Small classes enabled the teacher t^rork in a 1 to 1 relationship with 
her pupils. In many cases teachers developed a greater understanding of their 
pupils* problems. 

5. A constant exchange of ideas among teachers established a healthy in- 
structorial climate for them. 

3. Least Effective Aspects of Junior Guidance Program . 

Principals and teachers stressed the following: 

1. T h er e was insufficient clinical staff (psychologists , social workers) 
for the necessary consultation and diagnostic help. 

2. Uhere was insufficient personnel to work with the families of these 
children— to explain to them what is being done for their child, etc. 

The ineffective aspects of the. program as related to the pupils was. reported 
by the teachers as follows: 

1. Inadequate space for Junior Guidance Class. (Scene schools used rooms in 
the basement.) 

21 Lack of proper furniture, materials, supplies such as movable desks, books 
bulletin boards. 

3* Lack of special petty cash funds for miscellaneous items necessary in 
the Junior Guidance* program, i.e., birthday gifts, prizes, snacks, games, etc. 

4. There were no provisions for children who were so emotionally disturbed 
that they could not fit into the program. 
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5* Pipils did not understand the purpose of the Junior Guidance class and 
thought of tfc^mselves as ”duab. n .. 

6. She pupils in the class had a wide range of intellectual achievement 
•nd ability, thus m a tin g ip a heterogenous group, difficult to instruct* 

?♦ Inadequate provisions made for returning children to the regular class- 
room* 

8* Sane Junior Guidance set-ups isolated their pupils from the rest of the 
school, thus depriving p up ils from such school activities as glee-dub, gymnasium 
and drawing* 

She ineffective aspects of the program as directly relating to teachers were 
reported as follow? by the teachers* 

1* Some teachers had limited teaching experience and little or .10 training 
in educating the emotionally disturbed* 

2* Teachers did not receive increments or bonuses and were reluctant to 
spend the extra time demanded of them for meetings and conferences* 

j 

3. The program demands too much time for duties other than teaching* 

k. There appeared to be a lack of knowledge and positive feeling aftout the 
junior Guidance Program on the part of the other teachers in the school. 

5* There was little if any sharing, pooling, and transfer of the gains 
from the Junior Guidance Program to regular classes* 

6* Teachers had no break during the day for relaxation, since their non- 
teaching periods were used for preparation* 

7. Teachers ^er* jtbtfWfcrf ccpfUaed as to who a they were responsible— their 
principal or the central Junior Guidance Office. 

8* There was multiple reporting and duplication of information requested 



of the teachers* 



4 , Parental Response to the Junior Guidance Program 

As reportedly teachers and principals , the response of parents to the 
program was about evenly divided between grateful acceptance by sene to em- 
barrassment and shame by other parents. (Accepting Attitude) 

1. Seme parents expressed their gratefulness by notes of appreciation to 
the teacher. 

2* Seme parents reported that the program had made great changes in their 
child. "He’s wore interested in learning now” and "he won’t be absent if he can 
help it.” 

3* Some parents said they understood their child better 9 recognizing needs 
after conferring with the child’s teacher. 

4 . Some parents even requested that their other children be placed in 
Junior Guidance Programs. 

5 Seme parents actually changed plans to move from the area .so that theii 
child sight remain in the Junior Guidance Program. 

Rejecting Attitudes on the feart of Parents 

Teachers and principals pointed out that some parents displayed outright 

hostility towards the program and towards all those involved in it. Sene showed 

> * *! 

indifference > while others "tolerated” the program with patience. 

1. Seme parents saw the Junior Guidance Program as a stigma and refused to 
give consent for their child to be a part of this. 

2. Some parents threatened and blamed the school for their children’s 



problems. 




3. Other parents bad sized feeling*, !he progress they uw in their c h i ld 

toifl tfceirpreconceived notion* of the program made for tome confusion. While they 

<• 

permitted their c hild to be pert of the program they had certain reservations. 

4. Sene parents expressed concern about tLjir child not learning the ?rm nf 
thinga as other children. 

Teachers 1 and Principals* Suggestions 
for the Junior Guidance Program 

Page U of the Board of Education Questionnaire to teachers a»d principals in 
the Junior Guidance Program contained the following questions 

"In your opinion should the program be a) continued essentially unchanged, 
b) discontinued, c) modified somewhat. If you have circled ”c H specify how the 
program should be modified." 



The responses given were as follows s 





Principals 


Teachers 


A - Continued essentially unchanged 


1 


11 


B - Discontinued 


0 


0 


C “ Continued scsewh&t modified 


9 


21 



Hot one of the principals or teachers thought that the Junior Guidance 

Program should be discontinued. In analyzing and categorizing the suggestions 

- \ 

made by teachers and principals, consultants found the following: 



Specific RecoMMn&atlons of Principals and Teach®?* 
to Modify Junior guidance Program 



-l6« 

Kw Skewed 

(W (33) 
Principal* Teacher* 
* _ • 

A. Here clerical staff. If. n 

** , ^ - 

2* increase in teacher** salaries* 2 6 

3* Special license to teach emotionally disturbed# 6 

k. loser register exf pupils per class# ‘ 2 * 6 

5* More equipment and supplies. 2 5 

6# beeper parent involvement# 2 3 

7# Junior Guidance classes for each level. 4 

8. USe a different school attitude scale* 2 

9* More junior Guidance teachers per class. 1 2 

10. More resource material. 2 

11. Closer liaison vith Junior Guidance Bureau. - 2 

12. ftetend program into upper grades. 2 

13* Teacher orientation before semester* 4 

lfc. More Involvement with outside agencies. 2 

19# Closer supervision of teachers. 2 

% 

16. More flexible register far pupils. 2 1 

17* Junior Guidance services continued after classes. 1 

18. General faculty orientation to program. 1 l 

19* Separate acting out and irithdravn children. 1 

20. Government of program should be localized in principal. 1 

21. Authority Should be centered in Junior Guidance Bureau. 1 

22. furniture conducive to informality. 1 

-23* Pupils to spend some tlmt out of thair classroom. 1 

- 24. Tree advanced course mark for teachers and classroom 

expenses (gifts, prists). 1 

• 29* Costs defrayed by Board of Education 1 

26. Separate *<<hooli for these children. 1 

' - * • 

27. less clerical uork r 
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26* 2£e3a£# gym Miwfclx periods. yith rogulcr pgpils. 
29 l -teliMi ** mm <st m£io rinal *voljm«at. 



Boy Skgwgd 
OBJ ! (33) 
Prlncipali Tetclieri 

\ 

I 



1 
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Tcachcrs * tad Principals 1 ReconBeadatioPB 
for Junior Guidanc e Program 



the prcgrsa to function effectively, acre clinical presonnel is essential («- i. e ., 
“guidance counselors, social workers, psychologists.) 

\ 2. These classes should not contain more than 10-12 pupils. 15-20 are too many to work 

'h ***& 4* a Junior Guidance program. 

■j 3 * 8pecial Custodial car « neeiied these rooms every evening. -Teachers and, pupils should 
J no '^ carry this responsibility. 

i 4 " 10 f&cmtate *** functioning of the program the following material and supplies are 
necessary* 

A. Exclusive visual aid equipment for these classes. Pupils should not have to wait 
for days for audiovisual instruction. 

Be Equipment to transfer lunch from lunchroom to individual classrooms. 

C. Miscellaneous material (paper, crayons,) should be available to these classes 

iaitediately Wn request. Sene schools reported having to wait for material which had to be 
ordered through the "regular channels." 

D. Special expense allotment for teacher to purchase gifts, snacks, novelties for pupils. 

B. Junior guidance office" should have power to enforce their own policies — to separate 
itself fren a non-cooperative principal or remove program frem school. 

* 

Suggestions Concerning Pupils in the Erogrmi 
: ’ IbUow-t* of all pupils who leave the program. 

; 2 * B * cr ** tl0Ea *o«ld be planned for the hour from 2 to 3 rather than a 2 o’clock 

So.'' 
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dismissal. 

3. Children rejoining in 1 roan all day become restless • Should have breaks of gyanasin* 
asseufcly, *te. ' 

f knacks consist of MILK only. Many tine's tsacherfe use their own funds to purchase cookies* 
She additions., snacks should be provided by the. school. 

Suggestions Concerning Teachers in the Program 

1. Should have special licensing of teachers who wish to work with emotionally disturbed 
Children. 



2. Should have sene remuneration or increment coomensurate with training for teachers in 



Z program. 






3. Allow tine for teacher orientation before school opens. 

4. More preparation periods needed by teachers for clerical work and report writing. 

3* Educate the rest of school staff as to objectives of junior Guidance program. 

* * ‘ 

6. Teachers requested’ a free period for "relaxatijn". They claimed that there was much 
tension created by working in junior Guidance classes. 

Suggestions Concerning Parents 

1* Counseling of o n kind was reecnmended by teachers for all parents of. children in the 
program. : 

2. Social worker should discuss program with parents at their hones* -explaining purpose and 
plans of program. 

3* Exclude need for parental consent when child is recommended for J -nior Guidance Program. 

C onclusions and Recoundations 

Based upon analysis of evaluation questionnaires and phone interviews, it is the 
consultants* opinion that the junior Guidance Program is a worthwhile one and should be 
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cfcntinued. The following conclus ions hare keen reached; 

«* 

B e unique feature of the progrw, particularly the mailer class register, increased 

•Y • • ‘ • * . * 

teachers for the special Classes and the informal euJ. supportive 3 n Ironment within the class 
peraits teachers to give acre individual attention to ptq?ils. By virture of the unique 
aspects of thisprograaa, the following specific objectives seem to he facilitated; 

a. Increased motivation of pupils for school. (90 $ of the teachers indicated increased 
motivation of pupils as derived from the school attitude scale.) 

b. Dsprcved ability to get along with teachers, pters and .other adults. 

i ' : 

c. Development of a satisfactory self-image and proved self-esteem. 

$ 

d. Provision of a resource for disruptive children uhc prevent the normal functioning 
of regular classes. 

* . - i * 

The essential program for emotionally disturbed children should stress the sportive 

* * 

and therapeutic aspects above the academic. Flexibility and individualized attention could be 

* • c.-. . 

better achieved if classes were held to no more than 12 or 15. in seme cases, teachers 
riported registers above 15. Open register seems more desirable than the inflexible closed 

V * m 

register. If a child must be removed from or admitted into a Junior Guidance class, it should 
n6t be necessary to wait for the end of the semes er.. The mobility of pupils to and fro 
ii a natural part of school Ufa fir cm which the emotionally disturbed should not be shielded. 

a 

A more homogeneous grouping in terms of pupils’ academic level would facilitate the 
instructional aspect. Where possible, schools that have more than 1 junior guidance class 
should strive for groupings that combine pupils of similar ability levels. 

The question has b een raised as to the advantage or disadvantage of grouping together 

* ' 

acting out and withdraw* children. Teachers were divided in their opinions on this issue. 

The consultants believe it would be worthwhile to set up experimental classes of homogeneous and 
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A 

heterogeneous groups, with appropriate control grot®*, to sttriy this question further. 

• • M ^ 

In working with maladjusted children, materia], supplies and tangible objects are 

* 

aa Important part of the progr a. Teachers should hare the necessary supplies and equip - 
aent at thejx imaediate disposal without haring to request than offici ally thru "regular 
dfcaunels”. Waiting periods, deltas aad change in plans should be minimized for these 
sepeial classes. Exclusive use of audiovisual equipment was requested by very few. It is 
rec'waeided ;hat a special source of supplies, books, crayons, paper, etc., be made available 
for the exclusive use by Juzoior Guidance classes within particular schools. Furniture 
(movable desks, bulletin boards, etc.) and rooms used by Junior Guidance classes sho u l d be 

y 

planned by builders in consultantship with guidance tesus consisting of a psychologist, teacher 
guidance counselor. 

The research consultants do not recoonend separate schools for maladjusted pupils. The 
supportive atafesphere of a special class should he blended with the opportunity for students 
to mix with other "normal" children. It is recoomended that junior guidance pupils join the 
regular pupils for gym and assembly periods wherever possible — even though there aay be 
disruptive momenta. One may th ink of the junior guidance class fer pupils as therapeutic 
learning experience and out ~ ide contact with other regular pup i l s as a. "practicin'* for more 
adjusted living. 

. f 

Personnel and Special Training 

One of the drawbacks of the junior guidance program seems to he the lack of properly 
trained and qualified teachers for the emotionally disturbed child. It is highly recowended 
that the Board of Education require a special license of teach ers who wish to work with the 

emotionally disturbed* Requirements in course work and advanced degrees should be outlined, 

* • 

and increases in salaries should bb given commensurate with the special license. There was 
©reat dissatisfaction voiced with the large amount of extra detail work, records, diaries. 
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idildi teacher# in Junior Guidance classes were required to cany out. Thzrc was no extra 
compensation for the additional tine and effort. Sane of the teachers in the program, though 
not specifically trained to work vith the emotionally disturbed, are doing a fair ly good job. 
However, in such cases, there were requests for advice and help from supervisors, principals, 
and guidance counsellors. 

The special licensing of teachers would probably facilitate the handling of the junior 

'K. 

guidance class and would undoubtedly relieve the pressures on the guidance counselors. In 

• * 

!*any cases counselors have had to do "os- the -job training" with teachers along with their 

" • 

other responsibilities. Consultants believe, too, that with specially- trained teachers who 
can handle emotionally- charged situations, it would not be necessary to increase the teachers 
to two per Junior Guidance class. 

As reported l»y the schools, 8 out of 36 j lior G idance .positions could rot he filled, 
there were no teachers available to work in this area. Special licensing corresponding 
increments would help relieve this shortage and provide qualified personnel. 

33iere was seme confusion as to where junior guidance authority resided — principal 
or central bureau. Consultants were not clear about this, either. The res. -rch team learned 

from phone conversations with principals, that several principals were "not familiar with the 

• » * * * * ■ 

program 0 , and "did not know anything about it". The consultant was referred to the principal’s 

i. 

secretary in several cases for information. 

It is suggested that authority for J mior G lidance programs be yiated in a central 
bureau and that principals be involved only as a cooperating parly to the program. Some 
teachers reported that the principal’s lack of interest in the program made non-cooperative 

and a definite hindrance to the program. 

• \ 

With regard to school psychologists, it is reconaended that each school in the program 
have more frequent visits by the school psychologist far diagnostic and referral vork. 

The frequency should be determined by the j tail or guidance bureau depending on the pupil 
load in guidance classes. 
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Cqmnmications tad Articulation 

* 

ftere is a great seed fer dissemination of information about the program to parents. 

Many Ptreats did not understand i&at the purpose of the program was, and became suspicious 
of end hostile towards school personnel. Ibis attitude was transferred to the pupil, in 
some cases parents withheld their consent for pupils to enter the program hut gave it 
w ill ing ly after explanation of the program was made to them. 

It is reccssended that social workers viait all parents of pupils in junior guidance 
programs to explain and clarify the program. Parents should be encouraged to ask Questions 
an£ seek help through the social worker — the liaison between school and feme. Initial 
visits to parents should be followed up by periodic progress reports . Parent-teacher conferences! 
Meetings with other junior guidance parents, talks by the school psychologist to parent groups, 
would be of tremendous value : educating the parent to work further with his child. If the 
efforts of .he teachers are to be enhanced, the supportive atmosphere of the school must not 
be undone at home. Parental consent should not be necessary for placement of a pupil in 
the J mior Guidance program. 

In this li^it, the children themselves should be given an explanation, on their level 
of understanding, as to the purpose of the special class. This would help a-oid the embarrass- 
ment, anxiety and confusion of seme pupils in the program. 

Despite the drawbacks of various aspects of the program, teachers and principals recommended | 
continuation of the program * essentially unchanged or with modifications. Rot one teacher 
or principal recommended that the program be discontinued. 

Changes in tbs behavior of emotionally disturbed children occur gradually, over a 
period of time. It is recommended that the Junior Guidance pr gram be modified according 
to the above recommendations and be given more time in which to prove itself. 

gpeclal Guidance Program 

■ a* 

Specie. Qnldanct eleues mre «st up by the Board of Kocetlon in 15 (.looted schools. 

Sim. "cltleeaehip” eluiet ere for emotionally disturb »d pupils in the upper grades of the 



dOMstuy school or in the Junior High School level as cgoinst the Junior Guidance program 

* 

lAich concern! pupils in the lover grades of the elementary achool level. 

* _ 

The unique feature® of the special guidance program were to include the following: 
a. Seduced class sise; 12 to 15 pupils. • 

h. '.Team approach (teachers, guidance counselor, psychologist.) 
c. Specially trained teachers. 

d e Hrf-ter program for teachers. Increase ia tree periods to be used for preparation, 
e. Mental hygiene approach ii classroom consisting of a aiqjportive, informal, flexible, 
non-punitive environment. 

Bie evaluation is based on data derived from 15 schools in the Special Guidance program, 

consisting of; 

* 

1. Teach ' Questionnaire 

2. Principal* s Questionnaire 
3* School. Attitude Seale 

4. Pupil Data forms (These forms are exactly like those used for the junior Guidance 

pro Tims.) 

♦ 

78 addition, consultant held phone inquiries with 10 out of 15 schools in the program 

t, * 

end conferred vith the Coordinator of the Special Guidance program, at the Board of E du cation 

* • 

Most ‘Effective Aspects of Special Guidance Program 

As follows: 

1. Principals claimed that the program frequently decreased the maker of suspensions 
from school for disciplinary reasons. 

2. Teachers in the program reported that the group guidance approach (discussions, 
role-playing) nude for a supportive atmosphere where pupils felt accepted and became 
less hostile* 

3. Some teachers emphasises. health education erd physical activities (evisaieg and 
physical training), "’etchers reported feelings of physical adequacy and well-being. 




Energies were being released constructively. 

« 

Seme pupils were reported to like the program 10 much, they refused tc return to 
regular classes. 



5. Seme schools arranged to take pupils oti "trips" thus introducing them to aspects of 
environment of which they mere unaware. 

6. It vac reported by teaches that the aaall classes had the following effects: 




* • A. Individualization of instruction 

B. Some improvement in academic work due to individual attention during instruction. 

C. Teachers mere able to anticipate, thus prevent certain classroom disturbance, 

B. Pupils can progress at own rate. 

B* Permissive but controlled atmosphere. 

7. Teachers reported that pupils showed i mprove m en t in their social behavior after 
placement and were eble to return to normal, classes the following semester. 

8. Where a special guidance class hr/d a team of male sad female teachers, the parental 
Uadi? model was very effective. 

9* Qpfei, ^i^i|^_permitted the transfer of pupils in and out of the program. 

10. All school facilities made amiable to pt§>il« in special guidance. {Shops, Music, etc.) 

11. Enabled teachers of regular classes to carry on without Interruptions or disruptions. 

12. Teachers found weekly meetings with counselors extremely helpful in understanding 
their pupils. Cases were discussed and all information was pooled. 

Least Effective Aspects of Special guidance 
Teachers and principals reported the following: 

a 

1. Inadequate clinical personnel. In some schools a guidance counselor was available 
oeily twice a week. 

2. In some schools, when the special guidance teacher was* Absent, there was no sub- 
stitute available. Children had to* be placed in regular classes for the day. 
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■A « * ■ 

3* There was a Hide range of achievement levels in one class, making instruction 
difficult. 

There vw an insufficient supply of necessary materials needed for their childi j. 

— crafts, games, and workbooks, 

5. Soar teachers felt guidance counselors were not giving enough help within the class - 
room situation 

6. Sene pupils felt stigmatized by being in the program. 

7* Teachers reported that they needed relief periods. 

8. They felt that there was too much clerical work and record keeping. 

9* One teacher per class was not adequate for the demands of the program. 

10. Teachers felt they weie inadequately trained to teach emotionally disturbed children. 

11. There was insufficient publicity .regarding purpose and goals of program --to rest 

of staff. 

« 

12. There was difficulty in finding qualified personnel. Junior ni h school teachers 
were hard to obtain. When a teacher is available & principal wil" tend -o assign that teacher 
to a normal class of 33 rather thar. to a Citizenship class of 10 or 12, because more pupils 
can be covered in this way. 

13* Seme schools reported great mobility of staff. In one case a guidance counselor 
changed midyear to a supervisory position. 

14. One particular school was being plagued by a non- cooperating principal who cut 
the special guidance program short, rotated special guidance teachers and felt that parents 
should not be contacted. 

13. All the pupils Who used to be in program, cannot be reached since classes are few 
in suriber and have limited enrollment. 

;l6. Seme pupils who need remedial help carnet get it. 

* * - * . i, 

17* There are several pupils with serious mental and emotional problems that are not 



being helped* 
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Teachers* ana Principals Suggestions 
for Special Guidance Program 



She Board of Education used the same c lestionaaire for the Special Guidance 
Program as for the junior Guidance Program* 

-+ 

In response to the question as to whether the program should be continued, 
the following results were Obtained: 



A* Continued essentially unchanged 
B. Discontinued 



C* Continued somewhat modified 



Principals 

4 

0 

8 



Teachers 



7. 

0 

13 



As in the case of the Junior Guidance Program, not one of the principals 
or teachers thought that the Special Guidance Program should be discontinued, 
despite the drawbacks found. Suggestions made by teachers and principals 
were given as follows: 



Specific Reccma^ndations of Principals and 
Teachers to Modify Special Guidance Program 



Reccnmendatioa 
1. K5re clerical ?•' off 



(12) (20) 

Principals Teachers 



2* Specific criteria for screening admissions to special 
guidance program 



3* More special guidance teachers per class 

4* Parental Counseling 

5. Shorter periods for academic subjects 

6* More conferences with Clinical Team 

7* . Establish special curriculum 

8* More and adequate instructional materials 

9» Separate classes for different grade levels 



4 

3 

1 

0 

.0 

0 

1 

1 



4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 
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* 

Btrnmnandttloni (continued) 

10« Special licenses for teacher* of emotionally 
disturbed. 

11* Establish more industrial arts 

12* Establish sore recreation periods 
fubysicsl ed, folk dancing; 

23* Better teachers * . 

Z'* 

14* Establish better testing procedures 
15 • Clinical in-service courses 

!&• Ccmmication to regular teachers 

% 

IT. More visual aids 

1 

18. Segregate sexes 

19* Lover class register to 10 

^ r 

20. Closed register 

21. Special attention to acting-out Children 

22. Trips for pupils 

23. Establish standards for return to class 
2k, Folia*- up service 



Principals Teachers 

1 

1 

1 1 

1 

1 

.1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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Teachers* and Principals* Reccanendations 
to Modify Special guidance Progran 



There vas a great need indicated for additional cU&icai personnel, in many 
schools , th part-tine psychologist served but once a week. This is not enough 
tine for him to cover diagnostic work and referrals of prills. There is a great 
backlog, of cases vhlch cannot be handled due to the insufficient tine given by 
the psychologist. ^ 

2. Teachers and principals felt the need for specific criteria in screening 

* 

admissions. There vefe pupils vho should have been in the special guidance 
program vho vere not, and some pupils vho vere not in, that needed to be in. 

t 

3. Increased mafcer of teachers per special guidance class was requested. As it 
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exiats now, there is one teacher per class. Teachers felt that this he 

changed to 3 teachers for 2 classps (as in the Junior Guidance eet-up) 
or 2 teachers per class, 

4, Specially suited classrooms, with appropriate furniture and equipment 
were requested. Some teachers reported they had to use rooms in the 
basement or other spare rooms— not conducive to working with emotionally 
disturbed children. 

5» Teachers felt that some increment or extra remuneration should be given 
teachers who qualify to teach in this area. 

6. * Some recognized the need in themselves for more adequate training in the 

area of emotionally disturbed. 

7. Curriculum for emotionally disturbed children should be modified to fit 
their needs, 

8. Shorter periods than the usual 45 minute periods are recommended since 
■some of these ■ children are restless and cannot remain still so long. 

9. There should -be smaller class registers — no more than 10 to 12 pupils 

per class. 
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10. Pupil needs gradual weaning from the supportive atmosphere before he 
takes his place back in the normal setting. 

11. Parents of pupils in the S pecial Guidance program should themselves be 
involved in some kind of group therapy sessions. 

12. Teachers reported the need for a relief teacher for the special guidance 
class in cases where the regular teacher would not be available. 

13. Orientation sessions should be held before school opens for the benefit 
of special guidance teachers. 

14. Special guidance teachers should share and discuss their methods with 
teachers of regular classes. 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 

Since the Special Guidance and the Junior Guidance Programs are similar in 
their objectives and. philosophy, the following recommendations made for the 
Junior Guidance Program apply to the Special Guidance Program as well: 

- 

A. Small ^pen-register classes 

B. Homogeneous ability grouping 

C. Adequate supplies and equipment 

D. Specially designed rooms for the emotionally disturbed child 

E. Attendance of gym and assembly periods with regular pupils 

% 

P . Special licensing of teachers of the emotionally disturbed 
* G. Increased psychological services 

H. Parental education for special guidance parents 

I. Communication and explanation of program to pupils in that program. 

Because the Special Guidance Program features closed and open register classes 

* * . 

as well as* half-way register (pupils may be admitted to and released from program only 
at 2 or 3 specified times during the semester) there is a greater turnover and mobility 

of pupils to and from Special Guidance classes than there was in the Junior Guidance 
Program. 

Since teachers and principals made mention of the need for establishing criteria 
for admission to the program, the research team seemed to sense the implied vagueness 
of criteria for admission to as well as release from the Special Guida-ce class. 

Even if specific criteria were to be set up, there would be difficulty in 

applying this to pupils. One cannot easily fit a maladjusted youngster into specified 
categories . 

The Research Team recommends that a clinical team consisting of the Special 
> Guidance teachers, guidance counselor, psychologist and social worker meet weekly to 
discuss in turn each pupil in the Special Guidance Program. The team would be 
responsible for deciding when a pupil should leave the program, and when a pupil 
?r 3h0Uld be admitted t0 the Program. The team would also bear the responsibility 
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of outlining the most effective way to handle particular pupils in the program, and 
following up pupils who return to normal classes. The research, team feels that the 
abovementioned responsibilities should not be handled by one individual, be it the 
psychologist or guidance counselor, but by the 5-man clinical team. 

Because the Special Guidance Program works with children on the upper elementary 
and Junior High School levels, there are some curriculum recommendations which apply 
to the Special Gu i dance program that did not apply to the Junior Guidance Program. 

Since the pupils in the program are older than Junior Guidance pupils, the level 

and content of instruction must be made to fit their needs. More instructional 

materials such as texts, workbooks, maps, and audiovisual aids are necessary. Pupils 
* » 
in these programs have a great need for remedial math efnd reading instruction. It is 

; 

recommended that pupils be motivated for remedial work through activities which they 
find pleasant, such as industrial arts, field trips, closed— circuit television. 

Even though the class register is small (12 to 15 ) it is recommended that there 
be 2 teachers per class or 3 teachers for 2 classes. While, one teacher handles the 
ongoing activity in the class, the other would be free to handle disruptions, outbursts, 
or. for individual work with a particular student. 

The special' guidance schools reported that 10 of the 35 positions could not be 
fixled. The difficulty in recruiting Qualified teachers for these classes indicates 
the need for further study of recruitment problems. Perhaps tuition-free graduate 
study might be an inducement . 



It is recommended that the Special Guidance .Program he modified according to the 
above recommendations and be given more time to prove itself. 

Recommend ations for Both Junior Guidance Program and 

. Special Guidance Program 

If the Board of Education uses questionaires for future evaluation, it is 
suggested that the school- psychologist, the guidance counselor, and the parents of 
special guidance pupils also be tapped for their comments and opinions.. 

In order to evaluate the changes in pupils’ reading and math achievement, it 
is strongly urged that: 1- The Board of Education send Testing Teams into the Special 
and Junior Guidance Programs to administer the standardized tests; 2- That the 

pre-test scores be obtained early in the school year and 3- That post-tests be obtained 
at the end of the school year. 

Where pupils »grades sire to be compared, it is recommended that all participating 
classes use the sane marking system — letter grades or percentage system. 

The Early Iden t ification and Prevention Program 

The primary objectives of the early Identification and Prevention Program 
(E.I.P.) are to identify the problems, abilities, and talents of children in Kinder- 
gart n through third grades. E.I.P. attempts to meet the needs of these pupils, to 
aid in the adjustment of their problems and provide for adequate enrichment of their 
talents and abilities,, through the specialized team of guidance counselor, social 
worker and psychologist with consultive psychiatric assistance. Follow-up service as 
needed is provided for pupils after third grade. 

Evaluation is based on; 

A- Observation of E.I.P. classes in 4 out of 10 schools. 

B" Interviews with teachers and clinical staff in E.I.P. program. 

C- Summary Reports for 5 out of the 10 schools filled out by guidance counselors, 
which contained an open-ended question. 

Effective Aspects of E.I. P . Programs (As reported by Guidance Counselors) 
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of outlinirg the most effective way to handle particular pupils in the program, and 
following up pupils who return to normal classes. The research team feels that the 
abovementioned responsibilities should not be handled by one individual, be it the 
psychologist or guidance counselor, but by the 5-man clinical team. 

Because the Special Guidance Program works with children on the upper elementary 
and Junior High School levels, there are some curriculum recommendations which apply 
to the Special Guidance program that did not apply to the J uni or Guidance Program. 

Since the pupils in the program are older than Junior Guidance pupils, the level 
and ^content of instruction must be made to fit their needs. More instructional 
materials such as texts, workbooks, maps, and audiovisual aids are necessary. Pupils 
m these programs have a great need for remedial math and reading instruction. It is 
recommended chat pupils be motivated for remedial work through activities which they 
find pleasant, such as industrial arts, field trips, closed- circuit television. 

Even though the class register is small (12 to 15 ) it is recommended that there 
be 2 teachers per class or 3 teachers for 2 classes. While one teacher, handles the 
ongoing activity in the class, the other would be free to handle disruptions, outbursts, 
or for individual work with a particular student. 

The special guidance schools reported that 10 of the 35 positions could not be 
filled. The difficulty in recruiting qualified teachers for these classes indicates 
the need for further study of recruitment problems . Perhaps tuition- free graduate 
study might- be an inducement. 






once a month; other schools reported that the psychiatrist would come only whe n 

summoned. One school reported that the psychiatrist has not visited the school 
during the entire year. 

In some schools there was a tremendous backlog of cases because the school had 
had no guidance counselor at all before that year. It was impossible for this 
current counselor to take care of the backlog as well as the new referrals. ' 

5- Realistically, the E.I.P. Program did not stop at the 3rd grade. G uidance 
counselors worked with pupils in grades above the third. 

t 

There were teachers in the various E.I.P. schooliswho were not aware of the 
E.I;P. program. 

7 ’ There Vas a great need fcr remedial reading instruction^- for pupils in the 
E.I.P. program. 

8- In reality, even when a particular child was screened out and identified as 
a "problem", he nevertheless remained within the class. Although there were several 
conferences between teacher and counselor about how best to handle the pupil, the 
child was returned to Claris to await further disposition. 

9- There was a lack of clarity and a vagueness in defining the responsibilities 
of guidance counselors in the E.I.P. program. She evaluation team found an extremely 
wide range in Job performance of guidance counselors. Of the following activities, 
one guidance counselor performed all of tnem, while another performed just a few! 

1“ Screened e ll Kindergarten children • 

2- Immediate attention to teacher referrals. 

^ Conferences with Individual punils in E.I.P. 

4- Group counseling of pupils in E.I.P. 

5- Observation of children in classroom situation. 

6- Summarized records of children going into Junior High School. 

7* Individual conferences with teachers 

8- Conducted workshop for Junior Guidance teachers. 
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9" Taught individual classes- (guidance topic) 

10- Conducted assembly programs based around guidance theme 
("First day in school”). 

11" Inr service training of teachers new to the E.I.P. program. 

Oriented all teachers to role of guidance in classroom. 

Held individual conferences with parents about their child. 

Ran workshop sessions for parents on various child- rearing subjects. 

Addressed parent groups on topics pertaining to guidance of children. 

Followed up parents to see that school’s recommendations were carried out. 
Initiated and arranged a guidance library in the school from which parents 
and teachers could freely borrow materials. 

Conclusions and Recommendations for E.I.P. Program 
% “ ' '■ * 1 

1 Of the k objectives set forth in the Early Identification and 
* Prevention Program-- 

Identify problems, abilities and talents. 

Meet needs of these pupils. 

Aid in the adjustment of their problems. 

Adequate enrichment of pupils* talents and abilities- only a part of the 
first objective is being met. 

It was the impression of the research team that the E.I.P. program was 
primarily performing a "labeling” function. When a student was referred by a teacher 
for a specific problem, the child, when finally evaluated, was returned to the class 
with bis problem interpreted in psychological terminology. 

This may be helpful to the teacher as a morale booster— in that someone has 
verified his identification of a ”p?oblem child.” However, it does net provide a 
resource for the disruptive child who may be interrupting the normal functioning 
of the class. lior does it help the child with his problems. 

To prevent the development of serious maladjustment by helping disturbed 
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children before thei r problems became deep-rooted requires basically 3 processes: 
Identification* evaluation a&d treatment* In the present functi oning of the 
E.ItF, program only l/3 of the $ch is actually being carried out. Identifica- 
tion is made, evaluation is long delayed and treatment or theraxy obtained in 
very few cases. 

If one examines the drawbacks of the program as given by guidance 
counselors, one realises that lack of personnel end inadequate psychological 
services are largely responsible for the ineffective functioning of the E.I.P. 
program. Even the "most effective” aspects reflect an incomplete functioning 
of the E.I.P. program for most of them could he achieved without the E.I.P. program. 

If the E.I.P. program is to have its test-run, it must not be hampered by 
obstacles which stifle the program before it is actually off the ground. 

The research team recommends that the E.I.P. program be continued only if 

1 

the following modifications can be made: 

1- Responsibilities of guidance counselors must be clearly defined. 

If more than E.I.P. activities must he performed, additional counselors should be 
added to the staff. 

2- Increased psychological services must be made available to the E.I.P. 
program. Part-time services of the clinical team are inadequate for the amount 
and kind of performance demanded by the E.I.P. program. 

3“ Some arrangements should be made for the prompt and cooperating services of 
an outside agency (i.e. hospital or college, etc.). 

4- Supplementary remedial reading end math instruction should be given to E.I.P. 
students requiring it . 

An alternative that might be worth experimenting with is the discontinua- 
tion of the E.I.P. program and the use of Remedial Reading and Remedial Math Teams. 
Since the Remedial Reading Team has made "great strides” with the 2nd grade in 

the E.I.P. program, it might do Just as well on the first and third grade levels. 
Improvement in school work might directly affect and improve the self-image of pupils 
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Propose of the *$C0* ccheols is to educate emotionally disturbed children, 
rscunm-nded for special programs because they are unable to profit from normal 

V 

school instruction. The goals of the n 60V n school ere to provide a therapeutic 
environment emphasizing interpersonal relationships between pupil and school 
personnel, to provide an elucational environment for combined education or for 
a vocation, and to guide end motivate the child to modify his behavior. 

Title I provided funds foe* increased supportive services and instructional 
personnel. 

Evaluation of "600” schools is based on observation of 5 out of 15 schools, 
interviews with teachers, principals, and guidance workers, and an examination 
, of quantitative data gathered by u 600 n school principals. 

Special Features 

* 

Some of the special features of the n 600 w schools need explanation. 

School Tutorials- After-school sessions of small groups of pupils who 
meet with a teacher for remedial work in reading or math. 

Cooperative Teacher - In many instances, there were 3 teachers for 2 
classes, using the O.T.P. *s (see below). The 3rd teacher helps and relieves 
the other 2 teachers, substitutes where necessary. 

Assistant Principal and Curriculum Coordinator - Acting as a teacher 
orienter and adviser on curriculum matters. 

O.T.P. Teacher - (Other teaching position)- Teacher who specializes in 
either health education, music, art, or science. 

Most Effective Aspects of the ”600” School (or) 

Beneficial Results from Supportive Services to ”600” School 
1- O.T.P. positions which are funded by Title I have made it possible to 
expose pupils to more subjects than they had before. (Science to everyone 
in the school wa3 not possible before O.T.P. came in). 
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2- Assistant principal was of great help to teachers by training and orienting 

- them# fhere were scheduled weekly conferences between assistant principal and 

Z ] 

teacher in al l schools visited by research team* 

i 

) 3 “ Weekly conferences between clinical team and teacher helped clarify 

pupils 5 problems to teacher# 

4 - Because of the additional guidance counselors added to the staff, 

A- More pupils were able to be seen by counseling office this year. 

B- One counselor was able to make three times as many follow-up 
visits as he made in the year *64 65. 

c* 



5- With the additions! teachers provided by Title I, one school vas able to program 
the leisure time of pupil*. This resulted in fever trouble on thresh* and fever 
accidents. This vas accomplished by aliening students to spend the latter half of 
the lunch period in the gym under supervision. 

6. All principals reported less absenteeism. Teachers attributed this to the serving 
of breakfasts to Children in school. 

a 

7» Additional results attributed to the school breakfasts vere. 

A. Children showed more energy. 

B. There vas less sickness . 

C. "Even the texture of their skin improved". 

8. Children felt they had someone to discuss their problems with, someone to go 
to* (This refers to the guidance counselor.) 

9. Cooperating teaching (3 teacher* for 2 classes) has made for individualized 
attention for siek 

10. The addition of arts and crafts and shop activities helps channel pupils' 
energies productively. 

t 

11. Four- of the five 600 schools visited vere located in old dflap Hated buildings. 
Only one school vas housed in a brand new building. The research team felt that 
the new building was a tremendous morale boaster to pupils, giving them the feeling 
th*t "someone cares." Physical facilities — good or bad — are factors in a 

pupil's perception of his self-image. The new building served to give the parents 
a better Image of a n 6" ^hool. 

Least Effective Aspects 

1. Based on the evaluation team's visits and interviews, it was felt that in 
general classes, little if any teaching was goieg on. Pupils seemed to be involved 
in busy work, chatting, listening to the r*dlo and playing games. 

2. There was a great need for remedial reading and* remedial math teachers for 



pupils in the "600* schools* 

3. Tutorials were not well attended. Only several hoys remained ofter school to 
attend tutorials* 

The clinical servicei were not adequate for the needs of the school. One school 
had 2 guidance counselors for 190 pupils hut did cot have adequate psychological 
service. 

5. If pupil is referred to ecnmmity agency, the wait is a long one. 

6. There was a lack of qualified teachers to work with these emotionally disturbed 
hoys. Some of the teachers were new to the teaching profession itself; other 
teachers did not have elementary school licenses. 

7. In many cases, schools had been given a particular position, hut were unable 
to fill -it witi qualified staff. 

Conclusions and Recommendations fcr "600" Schools 
It was not possible to ascertain, within the limits of this interim evaluation, 
whether the objectives of the program had been met. Nevertheless, research te ams 
feel that the improved instruction and the supportive services mad e possible by 
Title I funds have helped to change the "600” schools i*ca a "holding” school. 

Despite the drawbacks of the program the maladjusted boys are receiving 
benefits which they were not able to receive. 

13ie research team feels that since effects of improved instruction supportive 
services are -uulative that the program continue to be funded for the following 
year with the following modifications. 

Additional Staff 

It seems a k in d of unwritten policy that very often new and unexperienced 
• teachers are sent out to positions of "difficulty" ami find themselves in a ”600" 
school. Pupils in a ”600" school need experienced teachers, willing and able to 
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work with the emotionally disturbed. As mentioned sa many tines before, teachers 
in this area should be specially licensed. 

Sene wsy nrjst be found to attract and i ecruit qualified teachers Who can pro- 
gran these boys constructively not merely '‘police" then. 

There was indication of lack of psychological services in sone of the schools. 
The additional guidance counselors must he balanced by additional psychological 
holp Where called for. Psychologists should be serving the "600" school on a 
full-tine basis rather then once or twice a week, if at all. 

Curriculun 

If tutorials are as beneficial as they appear: e.g. 

, Reading Scores 

Before Tutorials After Tutorials 



5.6 


7.2 


6.7 


7.3 


4.7 


7.1 


7.2 


7.6 


6.4 


8.3 



they should be extended so as to reach more pupils. This can he done by changing 
tutorials from a voluntary basis after school to a prescribed basis during school 
hoTjrs. This would help in the badly needed remedial area and would indirectly 
improve the self- Image of these hoys. A suggested experiment in this regard is the 
Remedial Reading Teams and Remedial Math Team mentioned in the S.I.Po section,, It 
is urged that pre and post test scores he obtained for future evaluation purposes. 

* 

Since most of the boys enter the working world upon leaving the n 600 n school, 

„ , it is incumbent upon the school to offer more occupational and industrial type 
subjects e.g., woodworking, auto mechanics, television-repair, etc. These courses 
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might be effective as a motivation, for these hoys to improve their reading and 
math abilities. 

In the n 600” schools, housed in old buildings, research teams found no 
recreational facilities, gymnasium, swimming pool, etc. It was repeatedly stressed 
by - school personnel that these boys had a great need for recreational facilities. 

In some cases, provision for supervised recreational activities channeled the 
energies of these boys constructively. It is recommended that physical training 
courses of a ll W nfla be scheduled for these boys, as part of their school 
curriculum. 

In this light, the research team suggests that wherever possible, new buildings 
be established for n 60C" schools, which would contain various kinds of gymnastic 
facilities and equipment. 

It is believed by the research team that the "600" school program be continued 

9 

for the following year. 
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Part "B m - Institutional Schools 

Reason for Project 

The purpose of this program was to improve the educational attainment of 
educationally and culturally deprived children who had been remanded by the courts and 
the New York City Dept, of Welfare to institutional settings. Title I provided funds 
for the purchase of additional educational supplies and the addition of instructional 
personnel. 

The material gathered for this evaluation was based on observation of the schools 
and interviews with teachers, directors of the institutions, guidance counselors and 
other school ‘personnel. 

CABRINI ROME ' 

Effective Aspects (for girls from preschool level to 6th grade) 

t, 

1- Small classes make for individual teacher-pupil relationship. 
r 2- Adequate psychological services serve the needs of these children. There is 
a weekly counse ling session and conference with clerical team for every pupil. 

3- There are clean and adequate provisions for girls in dining area and in 
dormitories. 

4- The live-in situation removes child from "damaging" home environment. 

Least Effective Aspects 

1- No supplies or equipment of any kind had been received from the Board of 
Education by this Institutional School as of June 1966 . 

2- Four classes were under the aegis of the Board of Education and five under 
the Catholic Order. This made for much confusion and a lack of continuity in 
instruction. 

3- Teachers were inadequately trained for coping with such severely disturbed 
children. 

k 

Recommendations and Summary 

In order to improve the educational attainment of culturally deprived children 
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alled for in the Program, special educational programs were to be established, 

staffed by teachers trained in competencies for working with disturbed, deprived, ? and 
disadvantaged children* 

Neither of these conditions were being met at the time that the research team visited 

the Institution— June 19 66. The educational attainment of these children had not 
been improved because; 

1- There was a lack of supplies, equipment, textbooks, and workbooks. 

2- There was only one teacher added to the staff and she was performing duties 
as acting principal. 



• ■ 3- Those teachers present were inadequately trained for working with the 

emotionally disturbed. If the educational attainment of these girls is the goal, the 
program must be strengthened and supplemented as follows; 

X * ^^tely-trained teachers, preferably those with special licenses in 
education for the emotionally disturbed are a necessity for this program. Of the 
fcur teachers at Cabrini Home, one was new; two had substitute licenses and 1 was 

ready for retirement. (It was understood by the research team that a principal and 5 
teachers would be added to the staff beginning in September 1966) 

2- There was only a part-time teacher for health education and physical tr aining 

paid for by the Home. This should be changed to a full-time position emanating from 
the Board of Education. 

3- A fall-time music teacher is recommended. As with the gymnasium teacher, the 
music teacher, paid for by the Home, is only on a part-time schedule. 

k ' Sesearch Teain recommends that the school he provided with a bus from the 
Board of Education pool or that the Home be permitted to purchase a micro-bus or 
'station wagon from Title I funds. The use of a bus is essential to provide 
instructional trips for these children,who are isolated from the community. 

5- The following materials and supplies are necessary to implement the program, 
and it is recommended that they be provided. 




